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4. Restriction of immigration. 

5. An extension of industrial education. 

6. Improvement in intelligence and employment offices, or estab- 
lishment of free employment offices. 

Each of the five parts of the report is followed by a full index and 
well-selected evidence, very little if any of which serves as padding. 
Part I has besides a select bibliography on measures for relieving 
the unemployed in American and European cities. There are ample 
statistical tables. This part of the work is particularly well done. 
There is nothing radical in the recommendations. On the whole the 
Report is one of the most luminous documents on the question in this 
or any other land. It deserves to rank with the report of the Parlia- 
mentary commission on labor issued in Great Britain during 1893-94. 

John Franklin Crowell. 
Smith College. 

Life and Labour of the People in London. Edited by Charles 
Booth. Vols. V. and VI. : Population classified by Trades. 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — Small 8vo, 416 and 382 pp. 

These two volumes, continuing the general sociological description 
of the working classes in London that was begun in the previous 
volumes, may be said to be based on the census, and at the same 
time to be illustrative and explanatory of the census figures. 
First, for each large trade or group of trades the census figures 
of 1 89 1 are carefully analyzed. For instance, there were 32,666 
painters and glaziers, including 161 females. Of these 22,982 
were heads of families ; the total number of persons represented by 
them was 105,956 ; and the average size of the family was 4.61. Of 
the heads of families, 65 per cent were born in London, and 35 per 
cent out of London. Of the total number, 7 per cent were employ- 
ers, 84 per cent were employed, and 9 per cent were neither. 
The average age was greater in this than in other trades — a fact 
that is due to the influx from the provinces and the frequency with 
which men resort to this trade late in life. Nearly one-half of the 
families lived in " crowded " house conditions, that is, with two or 
more persons to a room. 

These carefully arranged statistics give us a pretty fair notion of 
this trade. They are supplemented by the results of private inquiries 
in respect to the regularity of employment, the usual number of 
working hours, customary wages, membership in trade unions and 
benefit societies, the general prosperity or decline of the trade, 
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apprenticeship, habits of the workmen, relations to employers, and 
condition of their homes. The whole study exhibits a judicious 
blending of the " statistical " and the "individual-monograph " meth- 
ods of describing social conditions which is both interesting and 
instructive. Criticism will undoubtedly be heard from the partisans 
of each of these methods, but I know of no other work where the two 
have been so successfully combined as in these two volumes. The 
effect is much more satisfactory than, for instance, in Mr. Booth's 
previous volumes, or in Commissioner Wright's Slums of Great Cities, 
or in Hull House Maps and Papers. 

It will be objected, from the statistical side, that the book contains 
too great a mass of details, which no human being can ever hope to 
remember or to bring into orderly arrangement. It is like the continu- 
ous drama of the Chinese theatre where the play goes on forever — 
simply incidents, without plot or conclusion. It may be answered 
that the framework is statistical ; and in one respect, at least, Mr. 
Booth has given us a very remarkable statistical analysis. On the 
basis of the number of rooms occupied and the keeping or not keep- 
ing a servant, the whole population of London has been classified 
according to social condition. The general result goes to show that 
31.5 per cent of the population is "crowded" and 68.5 per cent is 
"not crowded." Comparing these figures with the 30.7 per cent 
living in poverty and 69.3 per cent living in comfort, which resulted 
from the former investigation made by the school-board visitors, we 
have a remarkable coincidence. Mr. Booth hastens to say that the 
classes are not absolutely coincident, because living in close quarters 
is no certain test of poverty, and while some districts are more 
crowded than poor, others are more poor than crowded. 

The followers of Le Play will probably maintain that the method 
here employed is not the true " monograph " method, that is, the 
analysis of single families according to all the facts regarding their 
economic, social and moral condition. But notwithstanding the 
admirable lessons which have been forced upon us by that school as 
to the value of minute investigation of social conditions, yet the 
results have always seemed to be somewhat fragmentary and incapa- 
ble of coordination. It is a relief to have the isolated facts bound 
together by some sort of a classification in groups. 

Finally, scattered through these pages are interesting notes of 
economic conduct and economic evolution which would have de- 
lighted the soul of Adam Smith. Such are, the refusal of the ship- 
wrights to do iron work and their subsequent regret that they had 
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given up the best part of their trade to the boiler-makers ; the per- 
sistence of some trade unions in refusing any reduction in wages 
until the whole trade had been lost ; the loss of the watchmaking 
trade to London because the masters neglected to adopt new improve- 
ments ; the changes in method, the introduction of machinery ; — 
in short, vivid pictures of the constant movement necessary to keep 
industry alive. Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

La Question Mone'taire. Merrtoire par G. M. Boissevain. 
Traduit du Hollandais par J. F. Rode. Paris, Guillaumin & Cie., 
1895. — 100 pp. 

M. Boissevain was a representative of the Netherlands at the 
Brussels monetary conference, and he now presents, in a brief 
compass but with entire clearness, the view of enlightened advocates 
of international bimetallism. 

In its crudest form the monetary controversy in the United States 
resolves itself into the question whether this country alone shall 
resume the free coinage of silver dollars having in pure metal sixteen 
times the weight of gold dollars. While the popular debate is on 
this issue, works advocating international bimetallism are much in 
point, and the circulation of them would be exceedingly useful. The 
first question to be decided is that of nationalism as opposed to 
internationalism in monetary policy. Shall we try to live by our- 
selves, and govern our coinage much as we should do if our own 
boundaries included the civilized world ? The absurdities of such a 
policy are clearly exposed by an argument for international bimetal- 
lism that reaches a scientific level. The work of M. Boissevain is, 
indeed, a plea for the coining of both gold and silver ; but it is even 
more strikingly a plea for internationalism in monetary policy. 
What the author desires is, not a union like the Latin Union, but 
one that shall so regulate the coinage of each constituent country 
as to afford an assurance that both gold and silver shall be used as 
media of international payments, in a ratio that shall be everywhere 
uniform ; and that no legal obstacles to the free importation of either 
metal on this basis shall anywhere be created. 

The work points out the evils of a " hybrid system," in which 
both gold and silver have the legal-tender quality, without being 
commutable, or legally exchangeable, the one for the other. He 
combats the view that, when they are so used, they are to be regarded 
as two different commodities, the value of each of which has inde- 



